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Ten Million men fought in World War Two. Five million of them dreamed 



having 

of retiring to a chicken farm. I am one who did. 



There has always been something about chickens that suggests 



peace 



and tranqquility. Chickens are relatively small creatures with 



a reputaion 



reputation for docility aid timidity. The average city bog might fear 



cow or a horse, but chickens confront him with no tararcr secret feers; he 
is certain he can handle the birds, if not the bees or the bulls. So, in t] 
moments gleaned from the stresses end turmoils of battle, we dreamed of a 
different life, of restfulness, ease and independence. 

My dream appeared to me the blackest and most fearsone nigjit of my 
life, about a hundred miles west of the northsacwest tip of Africa. Thirty- 
two oJ us misfits - the Army used the euphemism "limited service ebu"- were 



delivering a Uiousand of the very best of the Nazi warriors from Rommel’s 

crack Afrika Corps to the United States. By tie time tie essentSySholls^ 

at any one moment 

were assigned/ there remains d/a grand total of five of us to guard that 
thousand of battle-season men we presumed were desperate. 



We were aboard a brand new "Liberty” ship, the "James McCosh”. She 



considered 

piBsmoBd to be seaworthy because ste had 



WA* B * i 



from Baltimore, Md», 



where she had been assembled, if that word is appropriate, to Newport News, Va. 
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about a hundred miles away. She was virtually 100 $, intact after an ocean crossing, 
although sane of the less essential parts had a disconcerting way of coming off. 

We never knew when we grasped a handrail in elimbing the steps whether we’d wind 
up battered and bruised at the bottom, with the rail still firmly in our grasp. 

It happened. We never knew, when we went to the toilet, if we’d also be inadvert- 
ently bathed as the ship rollwd. That also happened. 

The Army had been unable to count to 32. We had sleeping accomodations - 
a hunk of canvass laced to a pipe framing - fbr but 30. I was tto last man on the 
roster and had no bunk. Our commanding officer, a brand new second lieutenant 
who had left officers’ training school the dmy week we set sail, was less hhah 
happy with my selection of my own sleeping quarters. I chose a slab of wooden 
hatch-cover above decks and midship it was about two fee wide and was flanked by 
stacks of improvised life-rafts - six 55©gsllon drtos hild together by one-inch 
boards. The alternative was an un ventilated hold containing wooden cases of 
properly ill-reputed "C-rations". It was August and near the equator. I won the 
argument when he spent a half-Jjour in that hold with ne. 

He had originally insisted thft I sleep with my weapon, an outdated 
submachinegun, or at least a bayonet. However, he was without an adequate 




answer to my question, MX "W^y, so they can slit my throat?”, so I slept 
untoubfcled fey the brsss and regulations under the brilliant stars or the pelting 
rain of the near-equatorial Atlantic, with only a thousand hardened Nazis to 
disturb my four-hour periods of alleged rest. 

Human consideration gave our eaptors the run of thaw the ship, Thera 
only toilet facilities available to them were over the side. While at sundown 
they were ordered into the stifling holfe until sunrise, they responded to calls 
of nature during the night. We didn’t interfere with their ascending to the decks 
during the night and, in fset, couldn’t have if we’d wanted to or had been ordered 
to, for there were more entrances to those hold that there were guards to 
watch them. There was, in short, nothing to have kept the prisoners becoming 
the captors anytime they decided to. Any night they wanted to take over the 
ship they could have done so, and with ease. Not one of us had good eyesight. 
Several were blind or virtually bling in one eye. Two that I remember had 
one glass eye. And we totalled only five to a shift. 

I was less zaxsBXBsni apprehensive about sleeping unarmed on the 
unprotected deck that I was about standing guard with that submachinegun. 

That first night after we passed ihrou^i the Straits of Gibralter 
was the darkest X remember. The ship was in a total and complete blackout. 
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Literally, I couldn’t see my haild in front of me# The wind was strong, making 
a constant eerie noise as it passed through, the superstructures snd rigging of 
the ship# The ship lurched and pitched, hitting ihe waves wilh a jarring 
hard slap that aggravated a pre-existing dysentery, the remnant of a beautiful 
moment with a ripe tomato in the hamlet of Bleurus, near Oran. That one falshing, 
fleeting moment with a fresh vegetable after weeks o ft n iii phy Ti i 'ra t** tasteless or 
il4-t8sting dehydrated and canned food, if you will excuse the expression, yeilded 

exactly the result predicted in the order prohibiting consumption of local foods. 
Boy, was I siekl 

By that first night out I had used up all the detachment’s supply of 
for two weeks 

paregoric aid/had been on a liquid diet of canned grapefruit juice alternated with 
canned vegetable jouice. I was weak, worried and, at about 2 a.m. in urgent need 
of a few moiaents in the head. My loud shouts for the "corporal of the guard" 
increased in frequency and stridency. They continued until I lost my voice. Not 
once did he respond. During that guard shift, which had begun at midnight, he 
had not once msde the required tour of inspection of the posts. I saw no one 
until 4 a.m., when my relief gropped his way toward me, although as my desparstion 
mounted both before and after I had reached my personal crisis, 1 had imagined 




numerous forays by hordes of Nazis taking over the ship* 

After washing and changing I was tossing sleeplessly between my 
liferaft sideboards, shifting the rarious bones that ached against the 

hard hatch covers, so that all did not ache simultaneously, when I reached 
my decision: if and when we got back to the United States, and if and when I 

got out of the Army, I was going to give up the ratraee of modern life and 
retire to the solitude and enveloping peace of the countrywide and become 

a chicken farmer. 

As I said, I did just that. I did it the hardest possible way. I 

became successful and femous, with both a national and an inte rnetional 

reputation. I am and have been a consultant to federal and State agencies, 

departments and educational and research institutions, to private drug 

houses, ana to some of the largest associations and poultry enterprizes. 

Between us, my wife and ^ have won all the major national prizes in this 

field. We have had our chickens displayed on coaat-to-eoast television 

international 

and in the ballroom of tbe Waldorf Astoria Hotel, and our/ fan mail 
comes from 8ll levels of life, up to and including the White House. 

We workad very long and equally hard, but we were happy, because we 



were building our dream farm. 




